County Employees Assn. to vote on joining Service union 


The 4,000-member Alameda 
Coumty Employees Association 
will vote next month on affilia- 
tion with the AFL-CIO Service 
Employees International Union 
‘in an outgrowth of first joint 
negotiations with the county. 

After months of discussions 
with Service Employee repre- 
sentatives, the ACEA’s board 
of directors set December 28 for 


ice 


the merger vote. 

The stimulus, said ACEA 
General Manager John R. Sla- 
ter, was the way the association 
and AFL-CIO unions worked to- 
gether in last summer's joint 
talks which produced a_land- 
mark agreement, raising pay, 
cutting hours and adding other 
benefits. 


Three 


SEIU unions, United 


Public Employees Local 390, So- 
cial Services Union Local 535 
and Hospital Workers Local 250 
participated with ACEA in the 
historic joint talks with county 
officials last May and June. 

ACEA’s board will not ree- 
ommend for or against affilia- 
tion, which would set up a new 
Service ,Employees local union 
in the Mast Bay. 


“ACEA and SEIU worked 
very well together during nego- 
tiations,” Slater said. “It is now 
up to our members as to wheth- 
er they wish to formalize and 
continue this cooperative effort 
under the SEIU banner.” 

Service Employee spokesmen 
said approval of the merger 
would mean that 95 per cent 
of county employes would be 


represented by their union. | S 
Praising the move for ui = 
as indicating future greater ™ 
provements for county work - 
were SEIU International Re} ° 
sentative Timothy Twomey, 
cal 250 secretary-treasurer; - 
cal 390 Executive Secret 
Paul Varacalli and Regional r 
rector David Aroner of Lo gy 
535. o 
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About the ladies 


It is sheer folly for any man 
to attempt to discuss matters 
surrounding the upsurge for 
women’s rights — things which 
are strictly by, for and of the 
women, 

He may be lucky and all that 
happens is that he is told he 
has exposed his ignorance. 

More likely, however, he will 
get the full sentence and be 
found guilty of ingrained bias 
and prejudice which he learned 
in youth and can never shake. 

The fact is that for a man 
to discuss women’s | rights 
things is a case of fools rushing 
in where angels fear to tread. 

So who ever called me an 
angel. anyway? 

~*~ &* * 

RECENTLY I HAVE been in- 
fluenced to take a hard look at 
the situation, allowing a bit of 
objective fact to filter in 
among the ingrained bias and 
prejudice I didn’t know T had. 

It really was a matter of hav- 
ing called to my attention some 
facts I had known for years but 
had paid little attention to. 

For instance, how many 
women newspaper reporters 
have TI met? Excluding the 
women’s department, that is. 

Oh lots and lots. Let’s see, 
there were two on the Post-En- 
quirer, one on the Call-Bulletin, 
usually one on the Chronicle. 

The Examiner which during 
my tenure on it maintained one 
solid female job on the city side 
now has two lady reporters, I 
believe. 

That has come about by mer- 
ger. The Examiner ladies came 

MORE on page 8 
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field, 


Business Representative Lamar Childers of the Alameda County 


Building 
Central Labor Council. 


Trades Council and Assistant Secretary Ed Collins of the 
(Story page 8) 


Jobless rise closes Bay 
Carpenter apprentice rolls 


For the second time in a year, 
Carpenter apprenticeship rolls 
will be closed in five Bay Area 
counties because of rising 
apprenticeship unemployment. 
most of it in the East Bay. 


(As the announcement was 
made, federal and state agen- 
cies were claiming slight drops 
‘in the unemployment rate). 

As of next Friday, November 
19, no apprenticeship applica- 
tions will be received and no 
new apprentices accepted until 
further notice, the Bay Area 
Carpenters Apprenticeship & 
Training Program announced. 
Di- 


Apprenticeship Program 


rector Gordon Littman = said 
that as of last week 175 jobless 
apprentices were registered for 
work at unions halls. 

Others numbering close to 
100 are also out of work but did 
not register because their em- 
ployment was so brief that they 
had established no unemploy- 


MORE on page 8 
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UC crisis deepens over edict on craftsmen’s 


Relations between the Uni- 
versity of California and organ- 
ized labor grew more critical 
this week as UC bypassed 
building trades unions to an- 
nounce a new pay schedule di- 
rectly to employes and a fac- 
ulty union asked strike sanc- 
tion at the University hospital 
ever firings at the student men- 
tal health center. 

The Alameda County Build- 
ing Trades Council reacted 
sharply to the UC announce. 
ment to foremen of its new pay 


setup. featuring rates for main- 
tenance, construction or both. 

“If it’s a proposal,” BTC 
Business Representative Lamar 
Childers said, “we'll talk about 
it.” 

“If it’s a unilateral change 
then it probably means a strike. 
We will not accept an ultimat- 
um in place of negotiating.” 

The council will ask clarifica- 
tion from the office of UC 
President Charles J. Hitch 
which delivered a memo to the 
BTC covering the same ground 


as UC's announcement to crafts- 
men. 


Childers noted that it’s not 
too easy to communicate with 
the UC top office which is “very 


slow in generating a response” 
to labor queries. 
Meanwhile, he said, “if there 


is any attempt to institute this 
immediately, UC will probably 
get a very sharp reaction.” 

A year and one-half ago, 
faced by a _ possible building 
trades strike, Hitech agreed to 
no change in UC craftsmen’s 
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Labor outvoted, 10 to 5 - - 
next move up at convention 


President Nixon's public members of 
up solidly with employers Monday 
during the Nixon 


raises withheld 
5.5 per cent after “Phase II” 
so-called 
would be 
next week's 


solid lineup of 
said labor reaction 
a major item at 
AFL-CIO convention in Bal 
Harbour, Florida. The conven 
tion starts next Thursday. 
That left unanswered the 
speculation whether the AFL- 
CIO will stay in the pay board 
or walk out. Meany is firmly 
on record that unions are free 


te rojectpay~ hoard decisions 
PARTICIPANTS at last week's California Labor Federation. con- 
ference on public employes included, left to right, Richard Mans- 
State Building Trades Council legislative representative: 


they call unfair. 

“They have abrogated 
contracts,” Meany charged 
nationwide’ television as 
newsmen questioned him 
er the pay board meeting. 

The 5.5 per cent, no-retroac- 


our 
on 
TV 
aft- 


tivity vote by the 10 manage- 
ment and “public” members 
against the five labor votes. 


came after days of wrangling 
in the board and as there were 
these other devetopments: 

1. To Nixon’s ‘irritation, the 
House Banking Committee vot- 


ed to require retroactive (pay- 


ment of the “frozen” raises, ex- 
empt the workirg poor from 


wage control and impose ‘such 
consumer protections not ask- 
ed for by Nixon as interest rate 
control and = autnorization of 
consumer damage suits for up 
to $1,000 for overcharges. 


2. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approved Nixon’s§ tax 


cut program for big business 
without substantial change. 

3. The AFL-CIO began a na- 
tionwide program of watchdog 
checking on prices, as Meany 
told the Senate that prices are 
rising both legally and illegally 

MORE on page 8 


board lined 
practically all pay 
and limit to 


the pay 
to outlaw 


“freeze” raises 


starts Sunday. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany. 
“public” 


obviously shocked by 
representatives with 


the 


business. 


Public members 


The public members of 
President Nixon’s pay board 
are Federal Judge George H. 
Boldt, chairman; William 
Caples, former vice president 
for industrial relations, In- 
land Steel Company; Arnold 
R. Weber, former directer of 
Nixon’s Cost of Living Coun- 
cil; Brookings Institute Pres. 
ident Kermit Gordon, 
UCLA Business 
Neil H. Jacoby. 


and 
Professor 


Blue Cross vote 
set in December 


The National Labor 
Board this 


Relations 
week 


set a repre 
sentational election for Decem- 
ber 8 and 9 by the 1,142 em- 
ployes of Blue Cross Oakland 


offices at the request of Office 
& Professional Lo 
cal 29. 

Local 29 has been organizing 
the Blue Cross Workers since 
early this year with strong 
support by the Alameda Coun- 
ty Central Labor Council and 
the AFL-CIO. 

Blue Cross made no objec- 
tion to the election at an NLRB 
hearing Monday. Local 29 lost 
a NLRB election last year aft- 
er heavy management pressure 
on employes but Blue Cross 
has agreed not to intervene 
this vear. 


Employees 


pay scale, hospital dispute 


pay pending discussions look- 
ing toward written agreement 
covering the more than 500 
building tradesmen on the UC 
campus and Radiation Labora- 
tories. 

His memo to the BTC, howev- 
er, said that the new schedule 
would be effective not later 
than next July 1 as “policy gov- 


erning the Berkeley campus 
and Berkeley and Livermore 


Laboratories for compensation 
of construction and = mainte. 
nance work done by specified 


physical plant classes .. .” 

Seeking Alameda County Cen- 
tral Labor Council strike sane- 
tion against Cowell Hospital on 
the Berkeley campus is Faculty 
Local 1474 of the American 
Federation of Teachers which 
represents the 10 mental healiy 
therapists suspended and thea 
told they were fired. 

Local 1474 President Patricia 
St. Lawrence and Local 1474 


member Barbara Lena told the 
the mental health 
MORE on page 8 
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U.S. juice labeling would not mean much 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to require 
that labels on watered orange 
Grinks state the percentage of 
real juice has turned out to be 
a real fooler. While consumer 
groups first welcomed the FDA 
announcement. now it appears 
that the FDA has watered down 
the long-sought requirement as 
much as some of the canners 
water their fruit beverages. 

As we have pointed out many 
times, those big 46-ounce cans 
of “orange drink,” “ades” and 
“punches” that look like a Jot 
for 39 cents actually often are 
80 per cent water and sugar, 
and only 10 per cent juice. 


BECAUSE THESE and syn- 
thetic beverage powders like 
Tang seem cheap, they now 
comprise a large part of all re- 
tail sales of citrus beverages. 

Many moderate-income fami- 
lies buy them for use as a 
breakfast beverage but do not 
get the full nutritive value of 
real juices. These families also 
pay more than if they simply 
hought real juices and added 
the water themselves. 

For consumers, the 10-year 
effort to get canners to tell the 
simple truth about how much 
juice and how much water js in 


these beverages has become es- 
pecially important in an age of 
many processed foods contain- 
ing cheap fillers. 

Getting the beverage canners 
to tell the actual percentages 
would be the first breakthrough 
in getting food processors in 
general to tell the percentages 
of ingredients. 

But the plan proposed by the 
FDA would give little help to 
consumers and in fact could en- 
courage canners to reduce the 
real juice content even further. 


The FDA proposal would es- 
tablish four product categories 
for orange juice content of di- 
luted beverage. 

These would be “orange juice 
drink” (containing not less than 
35 per cent orange juice); blend- 
ed “orange juice drink” (con- 
taining not less than 70 per cent 
orange juice); “orange drink- 
orangeade” (less than 35 per 
cent but not less than 10 per 
cent orange juice), and “orange- 
flavored drink” (less than 10 
per cent). 


THE GIMMICK jis the wide 
range of juice content permit: 
ted in each category. A product 
called “orange juice drink” 
could have anywhere from 35 
to 70 per cent real juice. So 
called “orange drink-orangeade” 


Nixon beaten on consumer aid 


Over opposition of the Nixon 
administration and big  busi- 
ness organizations, the Senate 
Monday voted 76 to 2 to put 
teeth into the Federal Trade 
Commission's policing of fraud- 
ulent and deceptive business 
practices. 


The measure also tightens up 
on product warranties by add- 
ing a number of safeguards to 
eonsumers. 


The big battle was over FTC 
powers. Republican econserva- 
tives lost two amendments, 
aimed at eliminating the new 
FTC authority, by votes of 49 
to 30 and 57 to 24. 


New FTC powers include 
seeking penalties up to $10,000 
per offense and gaining repay- 
ment and damages for victims 
of sharp practices. 


Warranty provisions require 
that if a manufacturer guaran- 
tees his product in writing he 
must state the terms and con- 
ditions “in simple and _ easily 
understood language.” 


The implied warranty — as 
the implication that a product 
will give reasonably good serv- 
ice—may not be exchided from 
a warranty as some manufac- 
turers now do. 


Warranties would be classi- 
fied as ‘full warranties” if they 
conform to the bill’s standards. 
If they do not conform they 
would have to be lJabelled as 


Goodman's 


Jack London Square 
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Ne. 18 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8188 Oakland 


“partial” or a similar quablify- 
ing term. 

One issue in the fight over 
FTC was the bill’s granting of 
authority to the agency to is- 
sue “cease and desist” orders. 
It now issues such orders but 
its power to do so has never 
been nailed down in the law. 


Additional powers granted 
the FTC in the bill would in- 
clude going into federal court 
seeking damages up to $10,000 
for each violation of the pro- 
hibition on deceptive or fraud- 
ulent practices. 

FTC could also demand re. 
payment and damages to bilk- 
ed consumers.” 


Proponents »f the bill noted 
that -with its: present limited 
power, FTC can be hung up in 
the tourts fer years fighting 
challénges to its cease and de- 
sist orders while the unfair 
practices continue. 


A similar bill in the House 
got strong AFLCIO support. 
AFL-CIO Legislative Represen- 
tative Kenneth Peterson told a 
House Commerce subcommit- 
tee that warranties new often 
are just “sales gimmicks,” 
rather than protection to the 
buyer. 

The Senate bill by 
cratic Senators Warren Mag- 
nuson, of Washington, and 
Frank Moss of Utah, now goes 
to the House. The House bill 
was introduced by California 
Democrat John E. Moss. 


Demo- 


Delegates seated 


Three new delegates were 
seated Jast week by the Alame- 
da County Central Labor Coun- 
cil. They are George T. Chap- 
man, Fire Fighters Local 1428: 
Bruce D. Groulx, Government 
Employees Local 3, and Ervin 
M. Margosian, Nnion of States 
Employees Local 411. 
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could have from 10 per cent to 
35 per cent. 

Obviously, the effect on can- 
ners would be to encourage 
them to reduce the juice content 
to the minimum for each clas- 
sification. 


Even if a canner wanted to 
provide more than the mini- 
mum, the experience is that he 
would be impelled by competi- 
tion to use more water and less 
juice. 

Moreover, the FDA proposal 
does not include any labeling 
requirement for beverage pow- 
ders like Tang which have no 
juice content at all. 


Nor, very importantly, is 
there any requirement that can- 
ners must state the actual per- 
centage of water. 

At present the labels list the 
ingredients in order of impor- 
tance. 

If you look at the ingredients 
lists on the canned drinks you 
will observe that “water” is 
listed first. But you never know 
whether the product has 50 per 
cent water or 90 per cent. 

Another issue is that the 
FDA proposal doesn’t even re- 
quire a prominent one-line dec- 
Jaration for the name of the 
product and amount of juice. 

Even the labeling proposal 
made by the Florida Canners 


Associations is much better 
than the government’s plan. 
The Florida canners would call 
these products either “orange 
drink” or “diluted orange juice 
drink” and allow labeling of the 
juice content in increments of 
10 per cent. 

This narrower fringe would 
give consumers a much better 
idea of what they are getting 
than the FDA’s 35 per cent tol- 
erance. 

CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, the 
proposal of the Florida canners 
is much more in the consumer 
interest than that of our own 
government. The reason is that 
the Florida citrus industry 
wants to sell more oranges and 
so wants the public to know 
how much orange juice and 
how much water it is getting. 

But Dr. Virgil Wodicka, Di- 
rector of FDA’s Bureau of 
Foods, argues that a more-ex- 
act declaration of juice percent- 
age would be too hard for FDA 
to monitor. This claim is rather 
incredible since at least one 
canner is now labeling diluted 
beverages with the actual juice 
content. 

Too, a large part of the indus- 
try itself has said it is willing 
to label within a 10 per cent tol- 
erance, which really is plenty 
of leeway. 
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WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 


To her credit, Virginia 
Knauer, the President’s consu- 
mer assistant, herself wants 
more exact percentage labeling 
than the FDA proposes, 

At a recent meeting of food 
marketing executives, she point- 
ed out that a label which cov- 
ers products containing aay- 
where from 35 to as much as 
70 per cent real juice could in- 
fluence producers to stick to 
the minimum juice level. 

Moreover, she asked, “How 
would you feel about a proposal 
that would allow the manufac- 
turer to omit water from the 
list of ingredients—even though 
his product may be more water 
than anything else?” 

If you yourself prefer more 
exact labeling of juice content, 
including a frank statement on 
the amount of water you are 
getting, you can write to Dr. 
Wodicka at the Food and Drug 
Administration, Rockville, Mary- 
land 20852. 

Or you can even write to his 
boss, Dr. Charles C. Edwards, 
Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs. and tell him how you 
feel about these proposals. You 
also can send a copy of your 
comments to the Hearing Clerk, 
FDA, Room 6062, 5600 Fishers 
Lane, Rockville, Maryland. But 
keep them clean. 

(Copyright 1971) 


State financing 
of housing under 
Assembly study 


An Assembly subcommittee 
to prepare legislation to put 
the state in the home financing 
picture has been named and is 
to have its proposals ready for 
next year's Legislature. 

Chairman Yvonne Braith- 
waite of the Assembly Urban 
Development & Housing Com- 
mittee appointed the subcom- 
mittee, noting that thousands 
of Californians live in sub- 
Standard housing while the 
state takes practically no ac- 
tion against the housing crisis. 

Assemblywoman Brathwaite 
named Assemblyman Peter R. 
Chacon, D-San Diego, chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mrs. Brathwaite, a Los An- 
geles Democrat, is an ex offi- 
¢io member and others on the 
subcommittee are Assembly- 
men Kenneth L. Maddy, Fresno 
Republican, and David C. Pier- 
son, Inglewood Democrat. 

“The appointment of this 
subcommittee puts in motion a 
plan to fill a housing void,” As- 
semblywoman Brathwaite said. 

“As the nation’s most popu- 
lous state and as a single eco- 
nomic entity that rivals foreign 
nations in its size and complex- 
ity, California no longer can 
afford the luxury of relying 
strictly on Washington for 
remedies.” 
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Nixon cut down construction pay hikes 


Major collective bargaining 
agreements negotiated during 
the first nine months of 1971 
provided pay raises averaging 
8 per cent a year over the life 
of the contract, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. 

Construction industry raises 
were sharply eut back from 
Previous levels by President 
Nixon’s March 29 order for 
construction pay “constraint.” 

Including the value of fringe 
benefits but not of cost of liv- 
ing escalator clauses, the aver- 
age raise in all contracts sur- 
veyed is 8.4 per cent over the 
whole contract term. 

Both figures were down from 
1970 when wage increases aver- 


aged 8.9 per cent over the con- 
tract term and the pay-benefit 
package averaged 9.1 per cent. 

The first-year wage increase 
averaged 11.8 per cent in new 
contracts, virtually the same as 
the 11.9 per cent average the 
previous year. 

The first-year combined wage 
and benefit package averaged 
12.3 per cent, compared. with 
13.1 per cent for 1970 contracts. 


In construction, where none 
of the contracts surveyed in- 
cluded escalator clauses, the 
life of the contract average in- 
crease was 11.7 per cent. as 
compared with 14.9 per cent the 
previous year. 


For first-year increases, the 


BIC cancels board meeting 


The Alameda County Build- 
ing Trades Council last week 
approved cancelling of its exec- 
utive board meeting of Tues- 
day, November 23 because of 
a conflict with a University of 
California conference on the 
Nixon economic “game plan.” 

The UC meet sponsored by 
the university’s Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations will be held 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 


Francisco. (See story below). 

Business Representative La 
mar Childers was detailed by 
the council to attend. 

New BTC agreements report- 
ed to last week’s meeting are 
with James Baldame Construce- 
tion Company, Lee Hancock 
Construction, Ine.: Jadrian 
Land Development, Ine.: 
George Kostick Company, Lan- 
celot Corporation, Inec., and 
Mello Construction Company. 


Taste the best 


1971 average of 13.5 per cent 
compared with 17.6 per cent in 
1970. 

The impact of Nixon’s crack- 
dewn on construction iadustry 
pay raises was clearly observ- 
able. 

Construction agreements ne- 
gotiated prior to the establish- 
ment of the Construction Indus- 
try Stabilization Committee av- 
eraged 16.9 per cent. Those ne- 
gotiated subject to approval by 
the committee averaged only 
11.3 per cent, 

The 
“freeze’ 


mid-August wage-price 
was not a factor in 
the contract settlements. the 
BLS noted, since the contracts 
negotiated after the freeze af- 
fected only 36,900 of the 2.800.- 
000 workers covered by the 
agreements surveyed. 


The 1971 settlements saw the 
reintroduction of cost-of-living 
clauses in several major indus- 
tries which had previously 
abandoned thein, and the adop- 
tion of escalator clauses in oth- 
er companies for the first time. 


On wage rates, the annual 
rate of increase over the life 
of the contract was 7.1 per cent 
for agreements with escalator 
clauses and 9.3 per cent for con- 
tracts without cost-of-living pro- 
tection. 
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They were NOT picketing rehigion 


The pickets who marched at 
St. Bede’s Church in Hay- 
ward furnished: 

1. A sensation. 

2. An education on the ec- 
onomics of non-union versus 
union bands. 

The pickets weren't picket- 
ing the church but patrolled 
before the church school gym- 
nasium to protest the hiring 
of the Silver Chords, non-un- 
ion, cutrate band by the 
Women of St. Bede’s for a 
dance October 2. 

The band is a five-member 
youth outfit whose parents 
include members of several 


unions, Musicians Local 519 
Secretary Sam Zagami said, 
but who operate non-union. 

First told the band was do 
nating its services, Zagami 
said he found the five were 
getting $100. or $95 less than 
union scale for a five-member 
band. Here’s his proof: 

Zagami told the husband of 
the dance chairman that the 
union rate for a_ three-piece 
band was $117 and got this 
answer: 

“If Vd known that I'd have 
paid the extra $17 out of my 
own pocket and saved trou- 
ble.” 


Farm iob hazards cited 
in plea for workmen's comp 


Workers in agriculture, which 
is one of the most hazardous in- 
dustries, are not covered by 
workmen's compensation in 33 
of the 50 states. 

The AFL-CIO asked Congress 
to correct the situation by ex- 
tending workmen’s compensa- 
tion to farm workers. Legisila- 
lative Director Andrew J. Bie- 
mitler said denial by states of 
the oldest form of social insur- 
ance of farm employes was 
shameful. 

He urged a House subcom- 
mittee on farm labor to recom- 
mend passage of a bill by the 
subcommittee chairman, Con- 
gressman James G. O'Hara, 
Michigan Democrat. 

The bill would provide agri- 
cultural workers with work- 
men’s compensation for injury 
or disease from unsafe, defec- 
tive or unhealthful working con 
ditions, sanitary facilities or 


High jobless 


October set a sad record. 
marking the most major city 
areas with substantial unem 


ployment in 11 years. the Labor 
Department said. 

Major areas itt. the category 
totalled 65 as three areas were 
added to the list and two escap 
ed from it. The total was the 


highest since October? 1963 
when 68 areas were in-’ }led. 


Counting smaller areas, the list 
of heavy unemployment wa? at 
785. 

Substantial unem ployment 
means a 6 per cent or higher 
jobless rate expected to con- 
tinue at least two more months. 

Persistent unemployment is 
at least a 6 per cent rate over 
the last year with the rate at 
least 5@ per cent above the na- 
tional average over the last 
seven years. 

During October 1970. only 38 
areas showed substantial unem- 
ployment and only 5 of the ma- 
jor job centers were in that 
category two years ago. 

The three areas added to the 
substantial list were in Ohio: 
Canton, Lorain-Elyria and 
Youngstown-Warren. 

The Labor Department said 
the higher unemployment levels 
were due mainly to layoffs in 
the steel industry, as mills cut 
back production after stockpil- 
ing on the part of steel users 
who had feared an August steel 
Strike. 

Two Indiana areas were re- 
moved from the list Terre 
Haute and South Bend. 

Eight smaller labor markets 
also were added to the substan- 
tial list, and three were remev- 


housing furnished as 
to their employment. 

Pesticide victims would get 
benefits under the Federal Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Act. 
Farm workers would have the 
right to sue over injury or itt 
ness due to gross negligence 
of an employer. 

Agricultural emplovers. he 
said, have duped people into “a 
sentimental but false image of 
the traditional family farm 
worked by one man and a team 
of mules.” 

The truth, he said, is that ag- 
gricultural work “has heeome 
one of the nation’s most hazard- 
ous occupations,” on huge fac- 
tory farms with big machines. 

While only 5 per cent of the 
nation’s work force is engaged 
in agricultural jobs. Biemiltler 
pointed out that this group ae 
counts for about 10 per cent of 
work-related disabling 


incident 


injuries. 


list grows 


ed, pushing that total to 785. 
The eight 


smaller areas 
added to the list were McRae 
Georgia; Farmington and Pat- 
ten, Maine; Northumberland 


Stratford. New Hampshire; Sit- 
ver City, New Mexico; Sulphur, 
Oklahoma, and and 
Vernal. Utah. 


UC meet to look 
af prospects 
for ‘Phase If’ 


A daylong conference on the 
transition from Phase I ta 
Phase If of the Nixon econom 
ic policies is scheduled for San 
Francisco, Tuesday. November 
23 by the University of Califer 
nia Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations. 

The institute said that speak 
ers, panelists and others in- 
volved in the would 
come from labor and manage. 
ment and government officials 
involved in putting Phase II 
into effect. 


Morgan 


session 


The meeting, set for the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel. will look 
at prospects of success for 


Phase If and will include work 
shops on: 

e Wages and Benefits 
Collective Bargaining 

e Prices and Profits 

e Interest Rates and Dividends 
Issues 

e Executive Compensation and 
Salary Administration 

© Problems in Public Employ- 
rent 


Unader 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


“Hello” to all you Brother 
“Knot-Knockers” way out there 
in “Studland” and “Concrete 
Canyon.” It is always a pleas- 
ure for Al and me to visit you 
on the jobs from time to time. 

How did you enjoy the “Old 
Timers” affair? Seems to me 
that everybody had a most en- 
jcyable time. It was a real fine 
get-together that will be held 
on an annual basis from now 
on each year! 

Let’s take a moment to recog- 
nize some of the people who 
worked so hard on our behalf. 

Our special thanks go to our 
fine office staff. Dee Brown, 
Edith Veloza and Paula Mattos 
for their very careful compila- 
tion of names and years of 
membership. Without their 
careful work. we just could not 
fave had things go so 
smoothly. 

Your committee for this af- 
fair was composed of Brothers 
Robert Griebel, Chairman; Wil- 
son D. Massey, Alfred Thoman, 
Ernest Crow and Gunhar Ben- 
onys, Master of Ceremonies. 
Thev all did a yeoman job on 
avi aspects to make this the 
cutstanding affair for the year 
for Local 36 members. 

My special thanks and recog- 
nition to Ron Goodman and 
Harold Bloom of Goodmans, 
Chef Howard Neal for the deli- 
tious meal, to head waitress 
Stella Stallings and her girls 
for the very fine service they 
provided. 

Presiding behind the bar was 
that “distinguished mixologist” 


Bennie Campisi and his bar- 
tenders who helped greatly 
with their fine service. 


Special thanks to East Bay 
Labor Journal Editor Jack Esh- 
Jeman for his greatly appreciat- 
€d help and publicity. 

We particularly enjoyed the 
timely remarks and stories of 
cur General Representative, 
Clarence Briggs. who was our 
featured speaker. 

My special and_ personal 
thanks to everyone who helped 
io make this affair such an out- 
standing occasion! 

Guess who just arrived! John 
Pau! Gregory Andrews, to the 
home of John and Paula An- 
drews. He arrived on the 28th 
of October, 1971. Logged in at 
8 pounds. three ounces in the 
best of fighting weight. Mother. 
and father are doing fine, too! 

OPERATION PAPERBACK 
still needs YOUR contribution 
of small paperbacks. Many 
thanks to Brother Herman Has- 


stedt for his contribution. He 
Jives at North San Juan, 20 


mijJes from Grass Valley. And 
thanks to Brothers Ole Love- 
jang, E. J. Fields, Jess Cline, 
and Jess Stinson for their 
becks. Brothers, we appreciate 
your contributions a great deal. 

Received a _ postcard from 
Brother Mannie Richards who 
is now in Lowu, the main gate 
of the Sino-British Border, at 
Heng Kong. Has intentions of 
continuing on to Shanghai and 
Peking if he can get the visas. 

The California Senate unani- 
mously approved labor legisla- 
tion affecting thousands of 
workers suffering  off-the-job 
disabilities. The bill now goes 
to a joint Assembly committee 
for concurrence and then to the 
Gevernor for signature. It in- 
creases the weekly benefits 
from $87 to $105 per week. Our 
jegisJators have done a fine job 
on Labor’s behalf. 

On our sick, injured and re- 
covery list are Brothers, Gary 
Evans, Sweni Kobbeltvedt, Jos- 

‘ eph Raymundo, Karle G. Stohle. 


Regret to report the deaths 
of Brothers H. J. Carlson, 8&2 
years of age and a member for 
37 years. Herman Anderson, a 
member for 41 years and 81 
years old. 

Brothers John Roth, John D. 
Shimskey and Elmer W. Ver- 
non are in process of retiring. 

How long has it been since 
you attended a union meeting? 
See you at the next Meeting, 
Brother? 

UNCLE BENNY claims there 
is a carpenter in our local’ who 
moonlights at a candle factory. 
But he only works on wick ends. 

Lill GeeGee, our office vamp, 
(wonder why everybody keeps 
asking me, which one is Gee- 
Gee?) claims she knows an ex- 
ecutive who is so old that when 
he chases his secretary around 
the desk, he can’t remember 
why! 

Cousin Al opines that Divorce 
on grounds of incompatibility 
usually means either he has lost 
his income or she her patabil- 
ity! 


Ironworkers 378 
BY DICK ZAMPA 


By now. all of you that have 
applied for your vacation 
checks should have _ received 
them and if there were any 
shortages vou should fill out 
the complaint form which was 
enclosed with your check. 

Due to our Thanksgiving hol- 
iday this month. and Christmas 
holiday next month, naturally 
the 4th Friday meetings are 
cancelled. At our last regular 
meeting there was a discussion 
held in reference to the lack of 
attendance at our Friday night 
membership meetings. 

The meetings have been 
good, and informative and they 
haven’t lasted long at all but 
we have been unable to bring 
the attendance up. With two 
meetings in the last six months 
being cancelled for lack of a 
quorum it was the general feel- 
ing of the members present 
that if we were to eliminate 
one meeting per month, that 
maybe the interest would pick 
up. 

With that there was a motion 
presented. passed on the floor 
to reduce Our Friday night 
meeting to a one a month for 
six months on a trial basis. 
commencing on January, 1972, 


thrugh June, 1972. The Execu- 
tive 4rd jJooked over the ¢al- 
end@r for the upcoming vear to 


see which Friday would be unin- 
terupted and came up with the 
second Friday of the month. 

So REMEMBER, beginning 
in January, 1972, through June, 
1972, there will only be 1 mem- 
bership meeting per month and 
it will be on the second Friday 
of the month. 

In checking around, the other 
crafts have been holding only 

«one meeting per month. We 
will have our stewards meeting 
the 2nd and 4th Wednesdays of 
the month as usual. So if you 
look at it over all, you are re 
ducing your meetings from 
four meetings per month to 
three meetings. 

As far as the wage freeze is 
concerned, we are in the dark 
as much as you. We are told 
we should start receiving our 
increase in wage after the 
freeze is over November 13. 

As far as retroactive pay we 
will have to wait and see what 
Mr. Nixon’s pay board does. 
Every time you pick up the pa- 
per you can find a different 
version and opinion of the con- 
tract. 

Please try to attend your 
Union Meetings, it will be ap- 
preciated. 
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Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 
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Brothers, a few weeks ago 
this column stated the fact 
that Local 134 has raised the 
price of adult haircuts only $1 
in the past 15 vears. I have had 
many calls from our members 
in disbelief in that statement. 
It’s true that on October 16, 
1956 the membership voted to 
raise the price of adult haircuts 
to $2. Children’s haircuts wer? 
raised to $1.50. Therefore chil- 
dren’s haircuts have only been 
raised 75 cents in the past 15 
vears. You might mention this 


fact when you hear people 
grumblinng that haircuts are 
too high. 


The All American Spectacular 
at the Hilton Hotel in San Fran- 
ciscO Was a success and, to put 
the icing on the cake, the Cali- 
fornia Championship Team, con- 
sisting of Joseph DiFranco, Wil- 
liam Ratley, Shoichi Mogi and 
Sam Wiggins won the United 
States Championship contest 
and will represent the United 
States of America in the World 
Championship contest next 
year. 

While passing by one of the 
platform artist’s demonstration, 
TI overheard him tell the au- 
dience that the new styles have 
the hair coming down the neck 
to the collar and not over the 
collar. This in my opinion is an 
improvement. Get the hair off 
the collar and shoulders. 

I will not comment further 
on the show but for the fact 
that Local 134s membership 
made a very poor showing in at- 
tendance and taking advantage 
of the Workshops. One of our 
members commented that manv 
of our members remind him of 
the ostrich who has his head 
buried in the sand and doesn’t 
want to know what’s going on 
around him. Statistics have 
proven that the most knowl- 
edgeable people are the most 
successful. 

Please be reminded that the 
annual $3 Legislative Assess- 
ment is due with your January 
Dues payment. Please pay your 
dues on time so that vour Fi- 
nance Committee can audit 
your dues book. With the Jan- 
uary Dues payment and the $3 
Legislative Assessment for 
1972, your book will be held un- 
til after the audit which will 
take place Sunday, January 9, 
1972. 

Inasmuch as this audit and 
the transfer from the 1971 
Ledger to the 1972 Ledger en- 
tails hours of extra work on the 
part of your Secretary and Fi- 
nance Committee, I would per- 
sonally appreciate your coocper- 
ation in getting yourself paid 
through January before the end 
of December. 
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Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 
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The “freeze” on Phase 2 
which is taking place in Wash- 
ington still has our contract ne- 
gotiations with Dr. Campbell 
for the dental assistants and 
office personnel bogged down. 

The meeting scheduled for 
November 5 had to be postpon- 
ed to November 13. Since that 
is supposed to be the Jast day 
of the wage freeze, it is to be 
hoped that something will be 
resolved. 

However, so far it appears 
that the so-called “public mem- 
bers” of the pay board are 
lined up with the employer 
members in a_ wnited front 
against labor. 

Since they are appointees of 
an antiJabor administration, I 


suppose this was to be expect- 
ed. Labor may yet have to fight 
it out on the picket lines. 
Another small group of den- 
tal assistants has just joined 
our Union. We have just advis- 
ed Dr. Orwitz that this group 
at his Palo Alto office demands 
recognition of the Union and 
negotiations for a contract. 


It is to be hoped that this is 
just the beginning of a move 
to organize all the dental as- 
sistants, in the first place 
among those offices where the 
lab technicians are organized. 

Those of you who are in the 
Union and know the benefits 
that you have gained are in the 
best position to reach the peo- 
ple in the office with the mes- 
sage of Unionism. 

IT know that in the past the 
technician members have not 
been too interested in the or- 
ganization of the dental assist- 
ants and office personnel. TI 
hope we can get rid of this 
short-sighted policy and realize 
that the organization of these 
workers will strengthen all of 
us in the fight for greater im- 
provements in the future. 

Too many of our members 
are just dues-payers and not 
really union members at heart. 
This applies not only to the 
lack of interest in helping to 
build their Union among the 
unorganized but even to the 
question of enforcing their own 
contract. 

In many cases new emploves 
are hired by the employer in 
violation of the contract which 
provides that the emplover is 
supposed to call the Union Of- 
fice to see if anyone is avail- 
able for employment. By the 
time we get the information at 
the office, it is often too Jate 
(hecause of the time limits in 
the contract) to file a grievance 
against this violation. 

If you allow this practice, 
you may be hurting your fel- 
low Union member who is stil} 
Jaid off. Let us become our 
“brother's keeper” and each of 
us help to see that such prac- 
tices are eliminated! 
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Sheet Metal 216 
BY BILL AND FRED 
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Hi fellas. The Executive 
Board at their November 3, 1971 
meeting voted to recommend to 
the membership that we have 
our annual Christmas party 
meeting. If the membership con- 
curs, we will have the usual re- 
freshments and sandwiches. It 
was also recommended that 50 
food certificates be given away. 

The same procedure used last 
year will be used again, thus 
assuring each member his right- 
ful share of goodies. Remember 
that date, December 15, 1971 
and plan to attend. 

Mr. Aaron Stewart. Director 
of Organization for the West 
Coast. informed us that the 
Sheet Metal Workers are pres- 
ently engaged in an organizing 
effort at the Coleman Company 
plant located in Wichita, Kan- 
sas which manufactures 
naces for residential use. 

There are 2,500 employes jn- 
volved which were formerly rep- 
resented by District 50. 

The Sheet Metal Workers won 
an election at McDowe)l and 
Craig of Los Angeles with 170 
employes. This is the fifth elec- 
tion try and the plant will be 
turned over to production Local 
170. 

Curry Brook representing 
Hunters Point Loca) 135 reports 
that Hunters Point Naval Ship- 
yard and the Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard are both building new 
Sheet Metal shops. 

The cost is estimated at two 
and one-half million dollars for 


fur- 


Union jackpot 

Gambling with a union la 
bel soon may be available at 
the Reno Harold’s Club, 
where a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election is to 
be set within a few weeks, 
Stationary Engineers Local 
39 reported this week. : 

Business Representative 
Dan Hennigan said that the 
union had filed for an elec- 
tion for all Harold’s em- 
ployes but the NLRB set up 
two units of gaming and non- 
gaming employes and_indi- 
cated an election soon. 


The Peace Corps 
wants 100 skilled 
construction men 


The Peace Corps is seeking 100 
volunteers with construction 
skills for the Congo and other 
developing nations, Painter Pres- 
ident S. Frank Raftery has an+ 
nounced. 

“The developing nations ur- 

gently need help in training their 
people to work with their hands 
to build up their own countries 
and improve the standards of 
living of all,” Raftery said, add- 
ng: 
Through the Peace Corps, a 
craftsman can pass on his skills 
to others, thereby making a prac- 
tical contribution to a_ better 
world and demonstrating the 
dignity of labor.” 

Raftery, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and a former Seabee in the 
South Pacific during World War 
II, is a member of the National 
Advisory Council of Peace Corps/ 
ACTION. ACTION is the new voel- 
unteer agency which includes 
Peace Corps, VISTA, Foster 
Grandparents and other federal 
programs. : 

A new Peace Corps program in 
the Congo has high priority, Raf- 
tery declared. Fifty construction 
and maintenance: personnel are 
needed by late fall. 

The skills requested include 10 
machinists, 10 diesel mechanics, 
10 gasoline mechanics, 10 heavy 
equipment operators, 5 welders 
and 5 auto electricians. 

These volunteers would create 
a network of training and opera- 
tional centers which would re- 
build roads, bridges and ferries 
throughout the Congo. 

A transportation system is 
seen as the key to development of 
the Congo, which is equal to the 
size of the United States east of 
the Mississippi. 

se ee ee 
each shop. There will be consid- 
erable computerized equipment 
installed which will replace 
many workers. 

The wife of one of our mem- 
bers, Gordon D. Cuckler. work- 
ing at U.C. Radiation Labora- 
tory, Livermore, passed away 
November 8, 1971. We send our 
sincere sympathy to him. 

Members of Tri-State Death 
Benefit Fund, Death Assess- 
ment 711 is now due and pay- 
able. 

Regular membership meet- 
ings are held on the third Wed- 


nesday of each month, Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland. 
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U. A. Credit Union 
BY PATRICK W. WATERS 
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The credit union has a 1969 
Volkswagen Camper-Bus_ for 
sale to the highest bidder. It 
appears to be in excellent con- 
dition for transporting you and 
your family on many excur- 
sions. The roof can be raised, 
and it is equipped with an ice- 
box and many other features 
for your weekend or vacation 
enjoyment. Phone 893-6190 for 
inspection. 


AFSCME 1695 
BY ERNIE HABERKERN 


On November 15, this com- 
ing Monday, a subcommittee of 
the Assembly Committee on 
Employment and Public Em.- 
ployes will hold a hearing on 
the Berkeley campus to inves- 
tigate the layoff policy of 
the University. Assemblyman 
Meade will chair the subcom- 
mittee. This hearing is the re- 
sult of several months of agita- 
tion by our local, 


Last summer, in response to 
the formation of a committee of 
laid off employes formed by 
AFSCME 1695 and subsequent- 
ly joined by the local CSEA 
chapter, the UC administration 
issued a temporary directive 
which ordered a freeze on the 
hiring of new employes as long 
as “reasonably qualified” peo- 
ple remained on lay off status. 


The _ scandulous _ situation 
which led to the formation of 
the committee by laid off UC 
employees was as follows: As a 
1esult of the restrictions placed 
on the UC budget by Governor 
Reagan, the number of people 
laid off between January and 
June of 1971 rose to 115. 


The number of vacancies 
which were filled during the 
same period was over 200 but 
only 24 of these were filled by 
empoves on the layoff list. de- 
spite personne] rules that were 
suppesed to guarantee “first 
consideration” to layoffs. 


The reason for this was that 
UC rules provide for seniority 
rights only within department 
and classification. 


Since many departments are 
smal), several have only four or 
five emploves, this amounts in 
Tost cases to no seniority at 
all. Some employes were laid 
off when their small unit was 
shut down even though they 
had between 10 and 20 vears 
service. Department heads pre- 
fer to hire newer people at 
much lower salaries rather than 
jake such employes on and 
there is no rule which prevents 
them from doing that. 


AFSCME 1695 has long in- 
sisted that there should be a 
campus-wide seniority system 
and that laid-off employes have 
a right to a job (not “first con- 
sideration’) if they are mini- 
maliy qualified or trainable for 
that job. 


The only exception should be 
in classifications where minor- 
ily emploves make up a dispro- 
portionately small percentage 
of the total due to previous pat- 
jerns of discrimination. Then 
we feel minority employees 
should have preference. 


Since the issuance of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s directive, 50 em- 
ployes on the layoff list have 
been hired in new jobs. 

The total laid off since Jan- 
vary 1871 has grown to 198. 

Approximately 45 openings 
occur per month and the un- 
ion knows of many cases where 
the Vice-Chancellor’s directive 
was ignored. 

The poor record of UC makes 
it clear that a more equitable 
policy on layoffs. a policy not a 
temporary administrative de- 
cree, is required. 

At the legislative hearing 
AFSCME 1695 will be arguing 
for a compuswide seniority sys- 
tem and for rules guaranteeing 
the laid off employe’s right to 
a job not just to a vague “first 
consideration!” 

We will present testimony 
compiled by our grievance com- 
mittee which will show how 
present personnel policy means 
that seniority is practically non- 
existent at UC. 


Rubber Workers 
launch second 
Safety study 


The Hy inee Workers 
have signed their second agree- 
ment for studies aimed at end- 
ing on the job health and ac- 
cident hazards. 

The agreements are with 
management and a health study 
agency. They are for studies to 
be paid for out of the manage- 
ment contributions for occupa- 
tional health negotiaed by the 
union with five big rubber com- 
panies last year. 

The newest agreement with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany and the University of 
North Carolina School of Pub- 
lic Health covers 21,000 Good 
year workers. 

An epidemiological study 
agreement was signed earlier 
with B. F. Goodrich Co. and the 
Harvard University School of 
Public Health. 

The other three big rubber 
firms are expected to sign sim- 
ilar health study agreements 
shortly, the union said. 

Goodyear will pay the full 
cost of the program, estimated 
at $180,000 the first year and 
$260,000 the second year. It 
will be financed by company 
contributions of a half-cent an 
hour for each worker. 

Initially, health researchers 
will evaluate health and disease 
patterns of production and 
maintenance workers based on 
death certificates, Social Secur- 
ity data, company health rec- 
ords and union information. 

The findings will be used to 
develop safety standards at the 
Goodyear plants. 

The health study program 
covers Goodyear plants in 15 
cities including Los Angeles. 


Teachers boost 
Strength in state 
Labor Federation 


American Federation of 
Teachers local unions have in- 
creased their representation in 
the California Labor Federa- 
tion 55 per cent this year after 
their parent bodies had re- 
quested affiliation to state and 
local central bodies. 

Labor Federation Secretary 
John F. Henning liked the de- 
velopment. Henning said: 

“This forward looking action 
by the Teachers Union 
strengthens each local’s capa- 
bility to protect and improve 
the wages and fringe benefits 
of its own members and at the 
same time significantly streng- 
thens organized Jabor’s capabil- 
ity to fight for major improve- 
ments in the quality of life for 
all U.S. workers. 

“Emulation of the leadership 
displayed by the Teachers Un- 
ion in this regard could go a 
long way toward generating 
the kind of worker power so 
vital to achieve such AFL-CIO 
goals as national health care 
and fair and effective tax re- 
forms. 

The upsurge came after the 
AFT and California Federation 
of Teachers both directed that 
locals be affiliated to central 
bodies. Seventy per cent of Cali- 
fornia Teachers locals are affil- 
jated to the Federation, incluad- 
ing 27 which signed up in the 
last two months. 


Retired editor dead 


Joseph M. Walsh, retired edi- 
tor of the Pennsylvania AFL- 
C1O News, died in Wilkes-Barre 


at 77. 


‘Right to work’ — lower incomes 


Right to work doesn’t guar- 
antee anyone the right to work 
but it plays hob with working 
people’s wages, the Commerce 
Department’s nationwide report 
on per capital income discloses. 

Of the 19 states with anti-un- 
ion shop RTW, 18 continue to 
fall behind the personal income 
parade and only one has income 
above the national average. 

The national average is only 
$3,921 a vear. 

The only RTW state above 
the national average is Nevada 
whose important entertainment 
industry is highly organized. It, 
unlike other RTW states. has 
shown an inerease over the na- 
tional average but only of $44 
in 19 years. 

Five RTW states are firmly 
at the bottom of the ineome 
list. Thev are North Dakota, 
South Carolina. Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi. 

The RTW bunch is generaly 
helow in wage rates for produc- 
tion workers. as well as in over- 
all nersonal income. 

It is also hehind other states 
in per pupil funds available 
for nublie education. ; 

Only three of the 19 RTW 
states are above the national 
average in honrlv rates of pro- 
duction workers Nevada, 
Towa. Utah. 

As in per canita ineame, the 
five states at the bottom of the 
wave-rate list are RTW states. 

The U.S. Denartment of 
Health. Education & Welfare re- 
ported for 1969 that only one 
onen-shon state Towa —- was 
above the national average for 
per punil expenditures jin its 
public school svstem, $890 per 
year as against $783. 

Alahama. an onen shon state 
since 1953. had the lowest per 
pupil spending rate in the na- 
tion $438 — with Mississinni 
onv slightly above it in rank 
at $476, 

The Commerce Denartment 
listing shows that of all RTW 
states. North Dakota had the 
greatest loss in income per res- 
ident. 

It was onlv $29 helow the na- 
tional average in 1948, but by 
1970 is had faNen to an all-time 
low mark of $926 below the av- 
erage. or $2.995. 

Desnite some growth bv 
RTW states jn per capita jn- 
come during the vast national 
exnansion of the past two der- 
ades. the source said. their 
growth has heen slower than 
that of other states. 

The result was that of the 
seven states which were above 
the national average before 
they adopted their RTW laws, 
Six are now below it. 

Here is a state-by-state analy- 
Sis of per capita income in com- 


pulsory open. shop states for se- 
lected years: : 


ALABAMA was $680 below 
the national average when its 
“work” Jaw was passed in 1953. 


ELECTRICIAN 


Solory $799 - $972 per month. To 


perform journeymon-level work im 


the maintenonce ond repoir of 


school buildings. Liberal vocation, 
sick leave ond vacotion. District 
Poid health ond dental plon. Re- 
qvires experience equivalent to a 


journeymon in the building trodes. 


Apply Richmond Schools, 1108 
Bisse! Ave., Richmond. 


234-3625, Ext. 291 


By 1970 it was $1,068 below, a 
drop of $388. 

ARIZONA was $156 below 
the nationa) average income a 
year after its RTW law was 
passed in 1947. By 1970 it was 
$330 below. a loss of $174, 

ARKANSAS was $555 below 
the national average in 1948, a 
vear after the Jaw was passed. 
By 1970 it was $1,130 helow - 
down $575. 

FLORIDA enacted a right-to- 
work law in 1944. By 1948 it 
was $250 below the national av- 
erage and by 1970, $279 below 

a loss of $29 in relation to 
the average. 

GEORGIA was $462 behind 
in 1948 but $589 behind by 1970 

a loss of $127 based on the 
average. 

IOWA was $160 above the av- 
erage in 1948 but by 1970 it was 
$233 below—a drop of $393. 

KANSAS passed its RTW 
law in 1958. when it was $5 
above the average. In 1970 it 
was $98 below. a loss of $103. 

MISSISSIPPI was $&77 below 
the national income average in 
1954. when it passed its law. 
In 1970 it was $1,346 below— 
a slippage of $469. 

NEBRASKA was $79 above 
the average in 1948 and hy 1970 
was $170 below—a loss of $249. 

NEVADA is the only “right- 
to-work” state that is consist- 
ently above the national aver- 
age. It was $597 above jin 1951. 


Workmen's comp. 
Study to open 
in S.F. Monday 


A federal commission will 
hold hearings in San Francisco 
next Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday in a nationwide in- 
vestigation of effectiveness of 
State workmen's compensation 
laws. 

Hearings of the National 
Commission on State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws wil! 
take place in the Ceremonial 
Court Room of the federal 
building. 450 Golden Gate Ave- 
nue. San Franvisco. 
Start at 10 a.m. 

Only labor members of the 
15-member commission appoint- 
ed by President Nixon are Cal- 
fornia Labor Federatioy Re- 
search Director Michael eveyv 
and James R. O'Brien, assistant 
director of the AFL-CIO Social 
Security Department. 

Nixon charged the commis- 
sion with finding “whether 
State workmen's compensation 
Jaws provide an adequate. 
Prompt, and equitable system 
of compensation. Mg 


Sessions 


when its law was put on the 
books. By 1970 it was $641 
above. 

NORTH CAROLINA has 
slipped from $457 below the 
average in 1948 to $714 below in 
1970. 

NORTH DAKOTA was $130 
above the average in 1947. when 
the law was passed. By 1970 it 
was $926 below. 

Other states that lost ground 
include South Carolina. from 
$666 below to $985 below the 
average; South Dakota from 
$67 above in 1948 to $756 below; 
Tennessee from $486 below to 
#836 below; Texas from $231 
below the average in 1948 to 
$390 below; Utah from $251 be- 
low to $708 below; Virginia 
from $300 below in 1948 to $314 
below; Wyoming from $46 be 
low the average to $385 below 
in 1970, a loss of $339, 


AFL-CIO meet 
opens next week; 
Hodgson to speak 


American and foreign govern 
ment officers will be among the 
speakers at the AFL-CIO’s 
ninth constitutional convention, 
opening next Thursday, Novem- 
ber 18 at the Americana Hotel, 
at Bar Harbour. Florida. 

On Friday, November 19, the 
speakers will be Secretary of 
Labor James Hodgson; Joseph 
Almogi, minister of labor of Is- 
rach; Hugh Shearer, prime min- 
ister of Jamaica; J. Curtis 
Counts, director of the Feder- 
al Mediation & Conciliation 
Service. 

On Monday, November 22. the 
speakers will be Yitzhak Ben- 
Aharon, general secretary of 
Histadrut, the Israel labor fed- 
eration: John Geiger. national 
commander of ithe American Le- 
gion. 

The AFL-CIO will present its 
Murray-Green award to Jerry 
Lewis on November 22. 

On Tuesday, November 23. E. 
Vernon Jordan, executive diree- 
tor of the United Negro Cal- 
lege Fund, will speak. He is ex- 
ecutive director-elect of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

The fraternal delegates to the 
convention from the British 
Trades Union Congress will be 
Hugh Scanlon. president of the 
Amalgamated Union of Engin- 
eering Workers, and Cyril 
Plant. secretary of the Inland 
Revenue Staff Federation. 

The fraternal delegate from 
the Canadian Labor Congress 
will be L. H. Lorrain, vice pres- 
ident of the CLC and first vice 
president of the Pulp. Sulphite 
& Paper Mill Workers. 


Effective 
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New Address 
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| AM MOVING 


I am moving to a new address. 
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OFFICIAL UN 


ION NOTICES 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
era 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Laber Temple, 2315 Val- 
Ges Street. Oakland, at 3 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE. 
Business Representative 


vw 
IRON WORKERS 378 


Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second end fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

OUR REGULAR MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING IS HELD ON THE 
2ND FRIDAY OF EACH MONTH, 
3 P.M. 


Fraternally, 


BOB McDONALD 
Business Agent 


vv vv 
STEELWORKERS LU. 7616 
Regular membership meetings 


are held the second Saturday of 
every month at 9 a.m. at Eagles’ 
Hall, 1228 Thirty-sixth Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 

Fraternally, 

ESTELLA STEPHENS, 

Recording Secretary 
vVvv 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 


vvv 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2263 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
TED E. AHL, 
Secretary 


Vvyv 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor, 

Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 


vVvy 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 
Fraternally, 
WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 

Vvv 


U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held November 13, 1971 in Room 
155, Kroeber Hall. The Executive 
Board wilt meet at 12:30 p.m. and 
the regular meeting will be at 2 
p.m. Coffee and donuts will be 
served. 

Negotiations will be starting and 
nominations for the officers for 
the coming year will be taking 
place. 

Fraternally, 
J. J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvy 


BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 
NOTICE 

When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send to Wm. Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room 220-A, 
Oakiand, California 94612. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
key, California. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


Improvements in medical care 
benefits are now in effect, provid- 
ing: 

Prescription drug coverage for 
dependents of eligible carpenters on 
the same basis as presently applic- 
able to the carpenter. 

Prescription drug care for re- 
tired carpenters under 65 on the 
same basis as for the working el- 
igible carpenter, and increase to 
$100 in x-ray coverage for retired 
carpenters under 65. These apply 
to retired person only, not the 
wife. 

Retirees 65 und over are cover- 
ed by Medicare and are not con- 
tinued under any other program. 

As of January 1, 1972, dues will 
increase by $1 per month. 

Retired dues will remain as is. 


Fraternaliy, 


DELBERT BARDWELL, 
Financial Secretary 


Want to know what's happening? 

Come to your union meetings! 

Regular meetings are held every 
second and fourth Thursday at 8:00 
p.m. at the hall, 1050 Mattox Road, 
Hayward, California. 

Pay your dues at the Financial 
Secretary’s office. It is open at 7:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. On Thursday 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday 7:30 a.m. until 
12 noon. 

Members who move should in- 
form the local union of their new 
addresses. 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES WACK, 
Recording Secretary 
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CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments «are served by the 
Jadies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

(2) The hours of the Financial 
Secretary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 
p-m., Monday through Thursday. 
Friday the office closes at 1 p.m. 
Phone 569-3465. 4 

(3) The Educational Committee 
will meet on the fourth Wednesday 
of each month at 7:30 p.m., at the 
hall. 

(4) Stewards meetings are hell 
at 7:30 p.m. on the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month at the hall. 

(5) Pursuant to Section 14, Para- 
graph (b) of the District Council 
By-Laws, the dues will be increased 
by $1.00, as of January 1, 1972. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 
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SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
3rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m, £" the Labor Temple. 

, Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
xsusiness Manager 


vvy 
PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


There will be a special called 
meeting of Plumbers and Gas Fit- 
ters Local Union No. 444 on De- 
cember 1, 1971, in Hall A, first floor 
of the Labor Temple Building, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

1. Regular order of business. 

Voting hours will be from 8 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. in Hall 229, second floor 
of the Labor Temple. 

REMINDER 

HOLIDAY checks’ for those 
members who are working under 
the Labor Agreements where Holi- 
day pay is deducted from their pay 
checks may pick up those checks 
the same day, December 1, 1971, at 
your Union office. For your con- 
venience, the office will be open 
between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m, 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS 
Business Manager & 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvy¥ 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Halil, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 


BEN J. TUSI, 
Secretary 
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Bookbinder-Lithographer merger voted 


The Bookbinders and the Li- 
thographers & Photogravers 
have completed convention ae- 
tion on a merger which is ex- 
pected to set up the largest 
union in the printing trades. 


Next step is a membership 
referendum and the new 130,- 
000-member merged Graphic 
Arts International Union is to 
be in business by next Labor 
Day. ‘ 

The Lithographers  conven- 
tion in New Orleans voted 97 
per cent for the merger Novem- 
ber 4. 

A Bookbinders special con- 
vention two weeks earlier at 
Miami Beach approved merger 
by a 93 per cent vote. 


MILLMEN’S UNION 550 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The next regular meeting of Mill- 
men’s Union Local 550 will be held 
Friday, November 19, 1971, at & 
p-m., hall A, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland California. 

There will be a special called 
meeting that night before the regu- 
lar meeting to discuss and vote on 
a strike assessment of the mem- 
bership to be either maintained 1o- 
cally or be allocated and paid into 
the strike assessment fund of the 
Northern California Conference of 
Millmen’s and Industrial Carpen- 
ters provided we decide by major- 
ity vote to join and become a part 
of that Conference which will be 
discussed that same evening. 

All local unions and district coun- 
cils have received the following 
from the Mill-Cabinet Trusts on 
members’ health care options: 

All Local Unions and _ District 
Councils are aware of the fact that 
the Board of Trustees of the Mill- 
Cabinet Health and Welfare Fund 
for Northern California has pro- 
vided for annual option on the part 
of Mill-Cabinet employes within 
the Kaiser Service Area to change 
their type of coverage (Occidental 
to Kaiser or Kaiser to Occidental) 
on an annual basis. 

The option to change may be ex- 
ercised by Mill-Cabinet employes’ 
within the Kaiser Service Area be- 
tween November 15 and December 
15, 1971, and will be effective com- 
mencing with eligibility January 
1972. An option to change received 
by the Fund Office after the close 
of business December 15, 1971, will 
be invalid, and the néxt permissible 
date for change will be January 1, 
1973. 

The Administration would prefer 
that any indication of a desire to 
change in either direction be made 
by completing the Dual Choice En- 
roliment Card supplied to all Local 
Unions and District Councils with- 
in the Kaiser Service Area. 

Fraternaliy, 
ODUS HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 


vvy 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The regular meeting of the Oak- 
land, California Unified School Em- 
ployees Union 257 will be held on 
Saturday, November 13, 1971, at 
10:30 a.m. in the Castlemont High 
School Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur 
Boulevard, Oakland, California. 


The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. in Community Room. All 
Board members please take note. 

NOTE: There will be nominations 
for officers at the November 13, 
1971 regular meeting. 

Come and exercise your right to 
nominate your choice of officers 
for 1972-73. 

Election of officers on Saturday, 
December 11. Voting booths will be 
open in Castlemont High lobby 
from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. This is a Re- 
quired meeting with a fine of $5 
for the Biennial General Election. 

Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 
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BARBERS 516 


Due to Thanksgiving, the next 
regular union meeting will be on 
Wednesday, November 17, 1971 at 3 
pm. in Newark Square Barber 
Shop, 5600 Thornton Avenue, New- 
ark, California. 


We will have nomination of of- 
ficers for the coming year. This is 


a very important meeting. 
PLEASE plan to attend. 
Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Following referendum ap- 
proval by both memberships, a 
constitution is to be drafted. 

The merged union would be 
headed by President Kenneth 
J. Brown of the Lithographers 
and Bookbinders Secretary- 
Treasurer Wesley A. Taylor 
would be secretary-treasurer of 
the new union. 

John Connolly, Bookbinders’ 
president, has agreed to serve 
as executive vice president of 
the new union. Other officers 
would be assigned posts under 
the agreement blending the un- 
ions into one by gradual steps 
over a nine-year period. 

The Lithographers themsetv- 
es are product of the _ first 
printing trades merger in 50 
years, the 1964 combination of 
the then unaffiliated Amalga- 
mated Lithographers with the 
AFL-CIO International Photo 
Engravers Union. 

At the Lithographers conven- 
tion. Brown laid heavy stress 
on the vast technological and 
corporate business. structure 
changes in the graphic arts 
that require a trade union in- 


Nixon council 
makes it easier 
to cheat on prices 


Shopers will have a harder 
time finding out whether stores 
are vioating the price freeze as 
the government’s Cost of Living 
Council bowed to business pres- 
sure, 

The council had originally or- 
dered all stores to post conspic- 
uously ceiling prices on all 
products so that buyers would 
be able to check for violations. 
It had set November 1 as the 
deadline for posting. 

But after merchants com- 
plained, the council canceled the 
deadline and said the only ob- 
ligation of sellers is to furnish 
ceiling price information at a 
customer's specific request by 
mail within 48 hours. 

If price lists are not kept at 
the store for a customer's in- 
spection, the seller must post 
signs announcing availability of 
the information. 

The council said the price 
posting deadline was _ being 
postponed until the new Price 
Commissison establishes its 
post-free pricing policies. 

Shoppers and organizations 
seeking to check ceiling prices 
have reported widespread viola- 
tions of the requirement that 
ceiling prices be available. 


BARBERS 134 


Due to the Thanksgiving Holi- 
day, our next regular meeting will 
be held at 8 p.m., Thursday, No- 
vember 18, 1971, at the Labor Tem- 
ple, 2315 Valdez Street Oakland, 
California. 

Nominations of officers for the 
year of 1972 will be held. Nomi- 
nees must adhere to the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws of the Interna- 
tional and of Local 134 to be eligi- 
ble for election. 

NOTICE 

Please read the October issue of 
the Journeyman Barber for details 
of what will take place in Janu- 
ary in regard to our Pension Fund. 

Any brother knowing the where- 
abouts of ex-member Harry Sher- 
man or Jack Westphal and in what 


barber shop they are working, 
please contact the office. 
Fraternally, 


JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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PAINT MAKERS 1975 


The next regular meeting of Lo- 
cal 1975 will be held on November 
16, 1971, at 337 Valencia Street, San 
Francisco at 3 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
CARL LAWLER, 
Recording Secretary 


strument equipped to deal ef- 
fectively with today’s industry. 

“Change is the namé of the 
game,” he declared telling del- 
egates their vote would deter- 
mine whether their merger of 
1964 to create such a new 
trade union instrument “was 
entirely unique, or whether it 
was indeed a_ forerunner of 
what all of us hoped it would 
be, namely, a merger among 
all graphie arts unions.” 


Attorney, U.S. aide 
to discuss 
union vote rules 


Labor attorney Victor Van 
Bourg and the head of the La- 
bor Department’s Office of La- 
bor - Management & Welfare 
Pension reports will tell a San 
Francisco luncheon next Tues- 
day about Landrum-Griffin Act 
provisions affecting union elec- 
tions. 

Speaker at the luncheon of 
the Bay Area chapter of the 
Industrial Relations Research 
Association at the San Franeis- 
can Hotel will be Director Leon- 
ard J. Lurie of the Labor De. 
partment agency. 

He will speak on “The Elec- 
tion of Union Officers — 12 
Years Experience Under the 
Landrum - Griffin Act.” Van 
Bourg then will be the discus- 
sant. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
at $4 a plate may be made by 
phoning 556-5915. Cocktails at 
11:30 will precede the luncheon 
at 12 noon. The San Franciscaea 
is at 1231 Market Street be- 
tween Eighth and Niath 
Streets, 


Silva in seventh 
unopposed vote 


John A. Silva has been re- 
elected unopposed as_ business 
representative of Upholsterers 
Local 28 in his seventh election 
without opposition to the post 
He will retire in 1974, he said, 
when his new three-year term 
will round out 20 years in of- 
fice. 

Also re-elected without oppo 
sition after several terms were 
President Samuel Stein, Finan- 
cial Secretary James Kennaugh 
and Recording Secretary Albert 
Enos. 

Besides his post with Local 
28. which covers Alameda, Con- 
tra Costa, San Francisco, Ma- 
rin, Santa Clara and Sonoma 
Counties, Silva is international 
fund examiner for health and 
welfare and pensions on _ the 
West Coast. 


| CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 


RIGINAL DEFECTIVE 


EASTBAY LABOR JOURNAL 
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Publication of Central Labor Council — AFL-CIO 
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Phase II’ doesn’t 
rule out new giveaway 


Profits—which President Nixon does not intend to con- 
trol os he seeks to freeze wages—ore doing very nicely. 


As his “Phase II" opens Sunday, let us look ot some 
figures: 


© Total after-tax earnings of 537 componies surveyed 
by the Wall Street Journal were up 11.6 per cent in this year's 
third quorter over the some period lost yeor. 


@ In the 1971 second quarter, their profits were 10.3 per 
cent better than in the same three months of 1970. 


© Among companies showing more thon average gains 
were several whose incomes directly reflect prices to consum- 
ers — automobile monufacturers, department stores, public 
utilities. 

This is additional evidence that while employers loyally 
clomped down on wages during Nixon's so-colled wage-pricc 
“freeze,” prices weren't effectively controlled. 


Anyone who shopped during the “freeze” knew this ol- 
ready from the testimony of his cash register topes. 


Thus the consumer, for whom Nixon says he is fighting 
inflation, found that his income stopped rising while the prices 
he paid moved up. 


Even if management were actually te have held its 
Prices down, its "freeze'’ period profits hod to rise because 
of the millions it pocketed in unpaid wage raises. 


Unless Mr. Nixon’s "’Phase II" is to be onother giveaway 
pregrom for big business these things must happen: 


Congress must legislate control of profits ond interest 
end substitute real price control enforcement for the Presi- 
dent's plon for control more in the word than in the deed. 


Congress must reject Nixon's tax gifts to industry, droin- 
ing needed revenue while further enriching business. 


Legally-negotiated wage raises must be poid, retrooc- 
tively or as they fall due in the future. 


This has been rejected by Nixon's majority but labor for 
its own survival must continue to fight for its legally contracted 
gains. 

And Congress must refuse Nixon's plea for approval of 


his past economic actions and new powers to odd to these 
he has used to botch the eccnomy to date. 


The issue is public health 


Veneral disease is an epidemic among young Colifornians. 
But to the governor it appears just to be a dirty word which 
must not be spoken in their hearing. 

He has vetoed the measure which would have allowed 
feochers to do an effective job of VD education by freeing 
the letter from elaborate restrictions governing sex education. 


Assembly Bill 950, by Alameda County Assemblywoman 
March K. Fong, would merely have given VD instruction the 
same stotus as any other health or hygiene courses. 


The governor vetoed it, obviously with on eye on his 
Seuthern California vote strongholds where too many think thot 
onything progressive is either obscene or communistic. 

He said —let's charitably call it mistakenly — thet Mrs. 
Fong's bill would have deprived parents of their right to ex- 
empt their children from courses offensive to their religious 
er moral beliefs. 

Mrs. Fong reports that he has now confessed the error 
but has found another, somewhat similar foult in the bill. 

She says she intends to seek to have the veto overriden 
end we hope she gets the kind of letterwriting support to leg- 
islaters which is needed. 

The Birchite-written law on sex education is so drofted 
that its complicated and somewhot vague parent preroge- 
tives also cover VD education. 

Teachers or school administrators could lose their cre- 
denticls to teach if accused of violating these provisions. Se 
it is not surprising thot there isn’t much VD education. 

It is interesting to note the report that in Orange County, 
where they're four-square against obscenity, the VD rate has 
increased 524 per cent in the last 10 years. 

The long list of supporters of vetoed AB 950 includes 
Governor Reagan's Task Force on Veneral Disease. 

VD will not go away if we ignore it. Nor will it vanish 
if we counsel young people to avoid it by being chaste. 

They must be informed of their danger. 


‘Mind If I Take the Car Out Again, Dad?’ 


AFL-CIO NEWS 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Call for assistance 
Editor, Labor Journal: 


Compassion is a Christly ex- 
pression of the human _ heart. 
Our Master often iterated this 
reality to his brethren. It is 
the resolution of the Soul, in 


aj] its completeness, to reach 
out in commiseration for the 
less fortunate Fellow-ereature. 


Last week, there came a ca}] 
for help from the inmates of 
the Leprosarium in the Philip- 
pines. They are starving and 
are naked and for the want of 
elething. The need is urgent for 
feed and clothes and the help 
we could so easily bestow upon 


Rail unions say 


Transportation union spokes- 
men rallied to suppert the right 
to strike as the key to real col- 
lective bargaining, opposing the 
Nixon plan for compulsory ar- 
bitration at Congressional hear- 
ings. 

President James E. Yost of 
the AFL-CIO Railroad Employ- 
es Department told a House 
subcommittee that the right to 
strike is essential to true free- 
dom. 

The six shopcraft unions he 
represented at the hearing sup- 
port a bill that would permit 


selective strikes against rail- 
roads but forbid nationwide 
strikes. 


Edward J. Hickey Jr., general 
counsel] for the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, repre 
senting the shoperafts and 
eight other unions, said all the 
unions oppose President Nix- 
on’s proposals for handling dis- 
putes and believe they would 
bring more disputes, not fewer. 

President John J. O’Donnel! 
of the Air Line Pilots submit- 
ted a statement saying the Rail- 
way Labor Act amendments fa- 


these wretched fellow beings 
isolated and shut off from the 
world which would be, no less 
than a humanitarian act. All 
that they ask of us, so that they 
may live out a dreary existence 
is a bit of food and some ecast- 
off clothes to hide their naked 
bodies. 


Oakland’s Local Voiture 257 
of La Societe Des Quarante 
Homes et Huit Cheveaux (40 et 
8). an honor Societe of Ameri- 
can Legion, is answering the 
call from the Philippines. 


The 40 et & has already se 
cured ample Air Transportation 
to fly the needed supplies to 
the islands. That which is need- 

e 


- 
right to strike 


vored by the Air Transport As- 
sociation, and Nixon would “in- 
hibit reasonable free play be 
tween the parties” to contract 
negotiations. 

Under one “option” in the Ad- 
ministration plan, an arbitrator 
would be required to choose in- 
tact between the “final” con- 
tract propsals of labor and 
management. 

Yost and Hickey both urged 
the subcommittee to act favor- 
vorably on a bill sponsored by 
Chairman Harley Staggers (D- 
W.Va.) of the House Commerce 
Committee, and others, and to 
oppose the Administration pro- 
posal for Railway Labor Act 
amendments. 

The legislation proposed by 
the Administration, Yost said, 
“goes much too far to remedy 
the defects which it states now 
exist” and would if enacted 
“needlessly curtail” the benefits 
of the present law and endan- 
ger the legitimate interests of 
railway and airline employes. 
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ed now is food and light-weight 
summer clothes for both men 
and women. Gather a}) your dis- 
carded clothing and car wi) eal) 
at your place and take them 
away. 

If you in any manner. secure 
the cooperation of Food stores, 
wholesale houses and canneries 
we wil] see that food and cloth- 
ing will be air transported to 
the Philippine island Leprosar- 
jum 

When clothing and er sup- 
plies are ready call Jchn B. 
Metz, 632-1494. Deadline, Decem 
ber Ist, 1971. 


WILLIAM T. ORTMAN 
Chaplain, Voitine 257 


is vital 


Yost testified that in the 45 
years the Railway Labor Act 
has been in effect, there have 
been “only three nationwide rail 
strikes, each lasting but a few 
days, and only one major air- 
line strike.” 

Hickey listed the shertcom- 
ings in the administration's pro 
posed amendments and said 
they would aggravate Congres- 
sional problems with rai) labor 
disputes, instead of lessening 
them as Labor Department 
spokesmen contend. 

“The essential ingredient of a 
practical and effective way for 
the rail unions to strike has 
been missing,” Hickey said. 

Under present law the em- 
ployers could maintain an in- 
flexible position” in negotia- 
tions “secure in the knowledge 

. . that the President and Con- 
gress would not permit a na- 
tional shutdown and the dispute 


would be settled by .. . high 
level arbitration,” the witness 
testified. 
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from the EDITOR'S CHAIR Public wor 


Angels may fear to tread, but who's an angel? 


Continued from page 1 


down the family tree from its 
contemporary ancestors, the 
News and the Call-Bulletin, 
which merged into the Call-Bul- 
letin which merged into the Ex- 
aminer, 

5 My Te | 

I COULD DO some asking 
around and find how many 
women report the news and 
mold opinion on the Tribune 
and other publications which 
have never had the benefit of 
my services. 

But I think I'd dig up just 
esough more names to estab- 
lish that it’s not even a medi- 
um-sized handful but a handful- 
sized handful, possibly of a 
hand with some fingers miss- 
ing. 

Let us switch now to a thor- 
oughly female-dominated indus- 
trv. Dominated in numbers that 
is. not in domination. 

I refer to that noble field of 
education which my junior high 
school principal. Dennis L. Hen- 


UC-labor crisis 


Continued from page 1 


clinic had refused to recognize 
the union, refused to discuss 
grievances and then suspended 
an estimated 10 therapists. 

The issue has been fears of 
the therapists psychiatrists, 
psvehologists and _ psychiatric 
social workers— that personal 
data on patients relayed to su- 
pervisors may be passed on to 
others. 

“The therapists no longer 
have confidence in the depart- 
ment administration’s maintain. 
ing professional standards of 
contidentiality,” Mrs. Lena said. 


The suspended therapists 
were sent a letter, endorsing 
standard practices of supervi- 
sion, with the message that 
they could reverse their firings 
if they signed it. 

They were advised by their 
attorney that signing would not 
prejudice their rights but, Mrs. 
Lena said Monday, she had not 
vet been told she was reinstated 
after signing. 

The new building trades pay 
setup announced by UC per- 
mits present employes to work 
on construction only or “on 
maintenance or construction as 
assigned,” 

Those choosing construction 
will “continue on a career ap- 
pointment basis subject to 
the availability of construction 
work,” the university said. They 
are to get prevailing construc. 
tion pay plus “wages in lieu of 
health and welfare, vacation 
and holidays.” They are to be 
covered by UC’s retirement. 

Those choosing maintenance 
and construction would receive 
their present rate for mainte- 
nance work but no raises until 
such time as a maintenance 
rate for new hires exceeds their 
pay. 

For their construction work, 
“university hours will be ob- 
served. compensation will be 
based on the prevailing con- 
struction industries rate plus 


Tribute to Acheson 


Former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson was a “true be- 
liever in freedom and a lifetime 
friend of the labor movement,” 
AFL - CIO President George 
Meany said in a tribute to Ach- 
eson who died October 12 at 78. 


nessy, extolled at school assem- 
blies., 

Which is about all IT need to 
say about education, since Den- 
nis L. was pretty typical of 
school principals when I 
went to school. That is to say 
he was a man. 

He would stil be typical if he 
were still with us. 

And how many lady superin- 
tendents of schools have I met? 
That is a silly question. 

x & * 

IF ALL THIS establishes 
anything, it is that employers 
are in the last analysis the peo- 
ple who discriminate. I include 
school boards as typically af- 
flicted with what I call employ- 
erthink. : 

Which could pardon us work- 
ing men on the charge of dis- 
criminating against women. 

But it won’t because we are 


‘full of those ingrained biases 


and prejudices. 
Which many of us learned at 
our sainted mothers’ knees. 


ceenens 


ynion health and welfare, vaca- 
tion, holidays. less the value of 
non-wage UC benefits, with the 
objective of maintaining an 
hourly wage which is equiva- 
lent to that earned by the new 
construction worker .. . Nor- 
mal benefits will be provided.” 

Building tradesmen “hired af- 
ter the changeover date will be 
assigned to do construction 
work. 

“Employment will be of an 
intermittent or temporary na- 
ture not to exceed six continu- 
ous months or nine months in 
any twelve month period. Con- 
Struction industry working 
hours will be observed. Com- 
pensation will be the prevailing 
construction rate plus wages in 
lieu of health and welfare, va- 
cation and holidays. Employes 
will be covered by UC pension.” 

Those hired for maintenance 
“after changeover date” will be 
paid “on the basis of rates paid 
for similar work inthe area...” 

Childers noted that questions 
included a definition of mainte- 
nance work and what “rates 
paid for similar work in the 
#rez” UC plans to pay for 

Mintenance as well as the 
“value of non-wage UC bene- 
fits.” 


Castlebary, 
former Carmen's 
aide, dies at 68 


Wiliam Castlebary, former fi- 
nancial secretary of Carmen’s 
Division 192 and a _ longtime 
A/C Transit employe, died last 
week at the age of 68. 

Castlebary was Division 192 
financial secretary from Janu- 
ary, 1951 to January, 1962. 

He then returned to A/C, 
serving in its charter office un- 
til he retired in 1965. 

He is survived by his wife. 
two sons, Tom Castlebary of 
Anderson and Charles Castle- 
bary of Yuba City, a daughter, 
Mrs. Alta Cleveland of Irving, 
Texas, and 19 grandchildren. 

Castlebary, whose home was 
at 13613 San Pablo Avenue, San 
Pablo, died at Kaiser Hospital, 
Oakland, of a lung ailment. 
Services were held Monday. 
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Collective bargaining is es- 
sential for public employes— 
and the right to strike is an 
essential part of collective bar- 
gaining — a nationally known 
mediator told a California labor 
conference in Fresno last week. 

Theodore W. Kheel told the 
California Labor Federation’s 
education conference on public 
employes and public employ- 
ment that it is impossible for 
workers to have collective bar- 
gaining without the right to 
strike. 

He declared: 

“I believe that much of our 
difficulties in public employ- 
ment stem from a wish on the 
part of many well intended peo- 
ple to do two things that are 
totally inconsistent. 

“They talk about guarantee- 
ing public employes the right 
to bargain collectively but  si- 
multaneously say they cannot 
have the right to strike. 

“It is not possible to achieve 
both of these objectives. If pub- 
lic employes should have the 
right to bargain collectively, 
they must also have the right 
to strike. 

“¥f a strike ban for all pub- 
lic workers regardless of what 
they do or how severe their 
grievances may be is essential, 
then they should be told frank- 
ly that they cannot have the 
right to bargain collectively.” 

“Collective bargaining is 
joint determination or union 
participation with the employer 
in making decisions on wages, 
hours and working conditions. 

“There cannot be joint deter- 
mination or union participation 
in the decision-making process 


Jobless rise closes 
Bay Carpenter 
apprentice roils 


Continued from page 1 


ment insurance credit, he said. 

And Littman said, it’s going 
to get worse because fewer 
building permits are being is- 
sued. 

Alameda County last week 
had 89 registered jobless  ap- 
prentices, more than half of the 
five-county 175 total. Contra 
Costa County had 43 and Ma- 
rin 19. Apprentice unemploy- 
ment in San Francisco and San 
Mateo Counties was proportion- 
ately much less severe. 

Of the 89 jobless Alameda 
County apprentices, 42 were in 
South County, members of Hay- 
ward Carpenters 1622, Littman 
said. 

One year ago. almost to the 
day, the program suspended ap- 
plications for the same reason. 

A year ago 240 apprentices 
were jobless out of 1,200 in the 
five counties. The rate was less 
severe this month, 175 of 1,900. 
but still an excessive figure, the 
apprentice program declared. 

Only exceptions to the No- 
vember 19 cutoff will be appli- 
ecants who have completed their 
“Letter of Subscription” prior 
to that date. They are to get the 
chance to qualify at orientation 
meetings Wednesday of this 
week and Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 24 at Carpenters Training 
Center, 2000 Sixteenth Street, 
San Francisco, 


Respected the line 


The National Labor Relations 
Board and the United States 
Court have ruled that two non- 
union employes who were fired 
for refusing to cross a Union 
Carbide plant picketline’ in 
South Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia must be rehired with back 
pay. 


kers’ right to strike 


... Without the possibility of a 
strike. 

“I opt for collective bargain- 
ing. 

“For that reason, I would ac- 
cept the possibility of a strike.” 

Kheel, an attorney and au- 
thor as well as an expert on 
‘collective bargaining, was con- 
sultant and Presidential media- 
tor in the 1963 New York news- 
paper management-labor  dis- 
pute and the 1964 national rail- 
road strike. 

He has been a National La- 
bor Relations Board attorney, 
maritime industry board arbi- 
trator and consultant to the 
President’s Commission on 
Equal Rights. 

From his vantage point of 30 
years as a mediator, arbitrator 
or labor or management 
spokesman. he told the meeting 
that the “antiquated” idea that 
employers should have the fi- 
nal say will never be accepted 
by public workers. 

“The prospect of a strike is 
the most persuasive instrument 
of agreement in the whole 
arsenal of settlement  proce- 
dures,” he said. 

“I view collective bargaining 
as one of the most essential 
parts of our democratic. sys- 
tem. I say this even though I 
have often seen it at its worst. 
Bargainers obviously are no 
better or worse than anyone 
else . . . But when TI see what 
can he accomplished through 
collective bargaining, I want to 
stand up and cheer.” 

A flat ban on public emplove 
strikes is “untenable,” he said 
but suggested that a tempor- 
ary strike prohibition of 30 or 


80 days plus a “bdéard not to 
substitute for collective bar- 
gaining but to encourage bar- 
gaining” might be possibilities. 

Two Assemblymen, Republi- 
can James Hayes of Los Ange- 
les and Democrat Ken Meade 
of Oakland, talked on legisla- 
tive developments. 

Hayes declared: 

“The subject of collective 
bargaining in public employ- 
ment is one that is receiving in- 
creasing attention, not only 
from management but especial- 
ly from legislative bodies. 

“We recognize that for alto- 
gether too long the public erm- 
ployee has had a second class 
status which needs to be appro- 
priately upgraded. 

“To do that within the frame- 
work of fully protecting the 
public interest will require the 
ingenious efforts of all of us.” 

Assemblyman Meade told the 
gathering: 

“There can be no argument 
with the point that there are 
substantial and complex differ- 
ences between government and 
private industry. 

“The enumeration of these 
differences is a favorite dodge 
of many a local and statewide 
official. 

“Rut these differences have 
for too long been used to dis- 
place the responsibilities of the 
employver-employe relationship. 

“When you as employes come 
to more fully realize that these 
differences are essentially spe 
cial management problems we 
in government will come to re- 
alize that after all is said and 
done these differences are not 
so insoluble.” 


168 longtime members 
honored by Plumbers 


Plumbers & Gas Fitters Lo- 
cal 444 honored 168 members 
for their United Association 
membership of from 25 to 67 


years at a dinner dance at 
Sunol. 
Longest UA membership 


was Bert Pascoe’s 67 years, 
and Herman H. Bruecker and 
C. J. Mello were honored for 
their 64-year records. 

Presiding was _ Business 
Manager & Financial Secre- 
tary George A. Hess. 

Main speakers were UA In- 
ternational Fund Representa- 
tive Pat Hargrave and Ala- 
meda County Supervisor 


Fred F. Cooper, elected last 


year with strong Local 144 
and COPE support. 
Retired General Organizer 


Archie Virtue presented long- 


time members’ with pins 
marking their membership 
records. 


Among those with longest 
service were Joseph F. Daly, 
55 years; Louis Bignami and 
James Madsen, each with 52 
years; Paul Mack, 50 years; 
George Jorgensen and Linaus 
Welch, both 46 years; Clar- 
ence J. Fitzwater, 45 years, 
and Richard Tiemersma, 44 
years. 


Board bans ‘unfreezing’ 
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despite the so-called 


“freeze.” 

4. The New York Times report- 
ed a survey of 27 meat items 
by professional price reporters 


price 


had disclosed illegal price 
raises on seven cuts of meat 


and a price rise for fish cover- 
ed by the freeze three times as 
large as for non-price controlled 
fish. 


Meany noted in his Senate 
committee testimony that, 
while the administration claims 
an only two-tenths of 1 per 
cent consumer price rise in 
September, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics concedes that 
the rise was double that on 
items covered by the “freeze.” 


The pay board ruling this 
week would permit pre-nego- 
tiated raises scheduled for aft- 
er Saturday’s end of the first 


“freeze.” But it didn’t say ao- 
solutely, specifying that raises 
would be effective unless chal- 
lenged by a “party at inter- 
est”-—no doubt an employer— 
or by five board members. 

If there’s a challenge, the 
raises would have to be re 
viewed. 


And raises withheld during 
the “freeze” could be effective 
after case-by-ease review if it 
was established that manage- 
ment already had raised prices 
to cover the raises or if retro- 
activity ‘was an_ established 
practice or had been agreed to 
by the parties.” 

Labor members of the board 
pointed out that this would 
scuttle long overdue railroad 
raises, since the roads had not 
raised fares or freight rates 
but took their big savings in 
elimination of job protecting 
work rules. 
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